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Now Lucian, De M&rte Peregr. 14, mentions a governor of Syria, whose 
name he does not give, in these words: irXr/v d\A' 6 Hcpeyptvos d<p«'0jj virb 
rov Tore rrji Svpi'as ap\ovTos, dvSpos $i\ocro<pta ^aipovros, os otivels Tr)V awovowv 
avrov (cat on oe£atT' av airoOavav, a»s Sofav «ri tovt<j> djroA/jrot, dc^Kcv avrov 
ovSk t^s KoAao-cus vwoAajSw d^tov. This governor's term in Syria can be 
dated very roughly between 135 and 150 1 1 that is, a period immediately 
succeeding Arrian's term in Cappadocia. Lucian, it will be noticed, describes 
the governor as a man interested in philosophy. From this passage it is 
possible, though certainly not necessary, to infer that Lucian knew him 
personally. Lucian was, in all probability, acquainted with Arrian, 2 and he 
mentions as a distinguishing term the fact that Arrian was a disciple of 
Epictetus, 3 where the term is not at all called for by the subject which he is 
treating. 

The advance from governorship of Cappadocia to that of Syria was 
quite often made in the second century. In a period of sixty years, 117-175, 
covering the time of Arrian's official career, three certain cases are known. 4 
We may notice in particular that Arrian's successor in Cappadocia, Bur- 
buleius Ligarianus, next served a term as governor of Syria. 6 From this 
point of view it would then have been a perfectly regular advance for Arrian 
to pass from Cappadocia to Syria. In the list of the governors of Syria there 
is a period in which one term could be nicely placed, immediately before 
Ligarianus, who followed Arrian in Cappadocia, and after Iulius Severus. 6 
To sum up, we find a governor of Syria, who is not named, in the period just 
following Arrian's term in Cappadocia. This governor was perhaps an 
acquaintance of Lucian; at all events, he was interested in philosophy. 
Arrian was an acquaintance of Lucian, and was interested in philosophy. 
The step from Cappadocia to Syria was regular in this period. Arrian's 
later career is quite unknown, but as governor of Cappadocia he was in line, 
so to speak, for the governorship of Syria. The identification of Arrian 
with this unknown governor of Syria is therefore well within the range of 
the possible, even though it can not be proved with certainty. 

G. A. Haeeee 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

February 18, 1916 



AESCHYLUS Supplices 518 

Von Wilamowitz follows Weil and Tucker in reading o-ra-^w for the 
meaningless niETO of the manuscripts. This is unquestionably better than 
Wecklein's irarS). But surely Aeschylus did not write ote^o), which is as 

1 My dissertation, Studies in Syria, p. 28. 

* Nissen, Rh.M, XLIII (1888), p. 241. 

• Alexander, 2: xoi ' Appiavbs yd.p o rov 'Etikt^tov /xadijr^s. 
' My dissertation, pp. 24, 27, and 36. 

' CIL, X, 6006. • My dissertation, pp. 27-28. 
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far from the MS reading as a-ircwrui (Martin, Heimsoeth), Ipirw (Schneider), 
Kiia (Zakas). Turnebus' iroo-co is precluded by the sense. 

It seems to*me that IIIETO was originally <£OITO. The error was due, 
in the first place, probably to a Sprachfehler, and in a very early period, when 
the word was pronounced tt'oitS). Then by iotacism this became irarS), 
whence, by an inadvertent metathesis of vowels, ttixtS>. 

For the meaning compare I 10, cpoira KrjpvKto-o-t. .... neXevmv ; B 779, 
<poiTwv ivda Kai evda Kara orpaTov; M 266, KeXevTiornvr' .... iravTocrc. 
<j>oiriqTr)v ; E.M. 797, 44, o-rjfuaiva to opfuo Kai irapayiWrai. This verb, too, 
fits in well with the plural Aaous (tovs iroAiVas Zvda ko.1 tvOa) . 

J. E. Harry 

University op Cincinnati 



PLAUTUS Amph. 551 ff. AND SIMULTANEOUS ACTION IN 
ROMAN COMEDY 

In the considerable amount of recent writing on ancient stage con- 
ventions, the technique of continuous action, the dramatic unities, and other 
related themes, I have not observed that attention has been called to one 
small detail of exercise of imagination required by the playwright of the 
spectator. The Amphitruo of Plautus will furnish a convenient example of 
the matter I have in mind. In vss. 551-632 Amphitruo and Sosia wrangle 
on the stage about the slave's incredible report of a double of himself who 
has sent him away with a flea in his lug from Amphitruo's house, to which he 
had been dispatched from the harbor to announce the master's happy 
return from foreign parts and imminent arrival at his own home. In the 
verses that immediately follow (vss. 633-53) Alcumena, Amphitruo's wife, 
comes out of the door of the house, which evidently opens on the stage, and, 
standing there, soliloquizes for some moments on her own lot, with a few 
edifying moralizations at the end. When she concludes, Amphitruo and 
Sosia take up their talk again, without showing any signs of having seen or 
heard her. As they proceed, Alcumena observes them, and exclaims, "meus 
uir hie quidemst! " But her husband sees and hears nothing, merely telling 
Sosia, as he has done before, "sequere hac tu me." Alcumena interpolates 
a remark of surprise at Amphitruo's unexpected return after having bidden 
her farewell (as she supposes) that very morning. Then Sosia apparently 
sees her for the first time, and ventures upon some raillery with his yet 
unconscious master. Thereupon Alcumena comes forward to meet and 
greet him. 

We are well acquainted in more modern drama with the somewhat stupid 
convention by which a character thinks aloud in an "aside" remark or a 
more extended soliloquy, whereby every man in the theater hears what must 
be supposed inaudible to the actor standing elbow to elbow with the speaker. 
This is common enough in the ancient drama also. Alcumena's monologue 



